THE    GREAT    TUDORS
related; that you could by a " change of heart " cure the
one without impairing the other; while the revolutionary,
on the other hand, attributes the corruption directly to the
dogmas, for which he proposes to substitute another set
which he imagines to be fool-proof and devil-proof. To-
wards the extremists he was frightened and hostile.
cc And some have a smack
Of Luther's sack . . .
And some of them bark
Clatter and carp
Of that heresiarch
Called Wickleuista
The devilish dogmatistaJ"
His difference from the early reformers was mainly tem-
peramental. He was not in the least donnish and, moving
perhaps in less rarefied circles, saw that the effect of their
researches on the man in the street, like the effect on our
own time, for example of Freud, was different from what
they intended.
He has been unjustly accused of opposing the study of
Greek; what he actually attacked was the effect produced
by the impact of new ideas upon the average man, never in
any age an edifying spectacle.
"Let Parrot, I pray you, have liberty to prate
For aurea lingua greca ought to be magnified
If it were cond perfitely and after the rate
As lingua Latina, in school matter occupied
But our GrekiSy their Greek so well have applied
That they cannot say in Greek, riding by the way,
c Ho, ostler, fetch my horse a bottel of hay.9 "
As a literary artist, it is difficult to escape the conclusion
that Skelton is an oddity, like Blake, who cannot be really
fitted into literary history as an inevitable product of the
late fifteenth century. There is every reason for the exist-
ence of Hawes or even Barclay as the moribund end of the
Chaucerian tradition; it is comparatively easy to under-
stand Elizabethan poetry as a fusion of the Italian Renais-
sance and native folk elements; but the vigour and character
of Skelton's work remains unpredictable,
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